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It is now not hard to see that the New Testament student who comes to his 
work of interpreting the writings of the apostles, without a knowledge of the 
exact contents of the related Hebrew terms, and their Greek equivalents in the 
Septuagint version, is of necessity doomed to failure in his endeavor. How utter 
and how fatal that failure will be, will depend on many conditions ; but failure, 
more or less, is sure. If one is to judge by the results that appear in the 
character of not a little of the pulpit teaching of our time, and in the resulting 
church life, the failure is likely to be more rather than less. If there were no 
other reason, then, why one should seek to know the Hebrew language, and to be 
well informed in the teachings of the Old Testament, and in the meanings of its 
terms in the original and in the Septuagint version, it would be enough that only 
in this way can we hope to be successful ministers of the New Testament. The 
preacher who, with a joke, puts away his Hebrew Bible and his Hebrew lexicon 
on the shelf, is simply shutting up to himself and to the church of God, so far as 
lies in his power, the gate to that knowledge which is eternal life,— to know the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 



THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
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The wars which ended in the superseding of the Assyrian empire by the 
Babylonian must have had an important indirect influence on Judean affairs. 
Probably it was owing to them that Josiah was left at leisure for prosecuting his 
schemes of reform ; and that he was able to exercise authority over the territory 
to the north of Judah, as well as over Judah itself. It was in part due to the 
same causes that Egypt was able to throw off whatever yoke Esar-haddon and 
Sardanapalus had imposed upon her, and to become again, for a little time, what 
she had anciently been, an aggressive power, contending against the Mesopota- 
mian kings for the empire of Western Asia. While Pharaoh-Necho of Egypt was 
engaged in an expedition forthis purpose, Josiah met him in battle at Megiddo, 
and was slain ; and Judah became for a few years dependent on Egypt. Then 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, acting at first as the general of his father Nabopolas- 
sar, and afterward in his own right, defeated the Egyptian monarch, and reduced 
Palestine to subjection. Then after some twenty years of successive rebellions, 
bloody defeats, and deportations, Jerusalem and the temple were at length 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and the land left desolate. After about fifty years 
more, during which the Jews lived in exile in various countries, the Babylonian 
empire was overthrown by the Persians, and a few of the Jews, by the permission 
of Cyrus, returned to Jerusalem. The first four lessons of the month, and per- 
haps the fifth also, belong to the first twenty of the seventy years of the Exile, as 
thus counted. I say " as thus counted," because various other views of the mat- 
ter are more or less prevalent. 

In treating the lessons, I will take the liberty to arrange them in the order of 
time in which they probably belong, instead of that in which the International 
Committee give them. 
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Jan. 10, 1886. Jekbmiah Predicting the Captivity. Jer. viii., 20— ix., 16. 

Jeremiah began to prophesy in the thirteenth year of King Josiah, five years 
before Josiah's great reform, and continued his career till after the burning of 
Jerusalem (Jer. i., 1-3; xliii., 5-7, etc.). If the tradition which ascribes to him 
the writing of the Books of Kings be true, he survived the thirty-eighth year of 
the captivity of Jehoiachin (2 Kgs. xxv., 27-30), living some sixty-flve years or 
more after he began to prophesy, and rivalling Elisha, Isaiah, Daniel, and other 
prophets in the length of his career. The prophetic discourses which compose 
the Book of Jeremiah are put together in an order which sometimes differs from 
the order of time of the events with which they are concerned. In the order of 
the discourses, and in other points, the Septuagint text differs quite remarkably 
from the Hebrew. 

Our first lesson is taken from what seems to be a continuous discourse, 
extending through chapters vii.-x. The most salient item in the proof of this is 
the fact that the seventh chapter begins with a title, and the eleventh chapter 
with a fresh title. If any one will read these four chapters through, will then 
carefully read again the first part of the seventh chapter, and will then read the 
twenty-sixth chapter, he will see strong reasons for holding that the prophecy 
contained in these four chapters is the one for which Jeremiah was brought to 
trial for his life, as related in the 26th chapter ; and therefore for holding that the 
prophecy was uttered in the early part of Jehoiakim's reign, just before Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered Palestine from Egypt. The situation of things, as implied in 
this prophecy, and in Jeremiah's other prophecies of about the same date, is a 
striking comment on the powerlessness of political reform to reach the hearts of 
men. Josiah had perhaps accomplished as much as any government ever can 
accomplish, in, the way of reforming men; but the moment Josiah died, the 
nation, headed by its priests and prophets, made haste to return to the practices 
of idolatry, judicial injustice, dissipation, and bloodshed, which had characterized 
the bad part of the reign of Manasseh. Less than three years has elapsed since 
Josiah's death, and not more than about fifteen years since Josiah's great reform, 
and the land is already deluged again with the old iniquities, and Jeremiah's life 
is in danger for rebuking them. This does not show that Josiah was wrong— that 
reform should not be attempted by statute ; but it does show, and with emphasis, 
that reforms must be mainly accomplished by changing men's hearts, and not by 
changing the civil regulations under which they live. 

Practically, the rejection of the warning contained in this prophecy, and in 
others of even date with it, was the close of Israel's probation, so far as his going 
into exile is concerned. The armies of Babylon were already in the field for at- 
tacking Judah and Egypt. A few months later, the series of deportations which 
constituted the final exile had actually begun. In the discourse from which the 
lesson is taken, a last opportunity is offered to escape a fate which has been 
threatened against Israel for ages, and which is at last impending (Jer. vii., 3 ; 
XXVI., 3). From these circumstances of its historial connection, the golden text 
of the lesson may be made to derive great emphasis : " The harvest is past, the 
summer isended, and we are not saved." 

Jan. 17, 1886. The Paithfttl Eechabites. Jer. xxxv., 12-19. 

The prophecy containing this lesson is of about the same date with the one 
containing the previous lesson. It belongs to the early years of Jehoiakim, when 
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the armies of Nebuchadnezzar are threatening Palestine, but have not yet made 
their first capture of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxv., 1, 11). If we press the fact that, in 
the last verse cited, the Eechabites speak of Nebuchadnezzar as already king of 
Babylon, it will give us a yet more precise date, namely, the accession year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that is, the third year of Jehoiakim, earlier in the year than the 
siege of Jerusalem and the carrying away of Daniel and his companions. Some- 
thing further concerning this date is to be said when we reach the next lesson. 

If one will take a concordance, and look up in the Bible what is said in con- 
nection with the proper names Jonadab, Rechab, Bechabite, Kenite, he will have 
a much fuller and more interesting account of this remarkable family than he 
can find in the ordinary books of reference. 

For my own part, I hold that the duty of totally abstaining from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, as beverages, and the duty of going a great deal farther than safety 
requires, rather than not quite far enough, in avoiding all other internal use of 
alcohol, can be fairly taught from this passage ; but not in the way in which it is 
often actually taught. The total abstinence of the Eechabites was from agricult- 
ure, and from building houses, as well as from wine ; and was, in these and other 
respects a very different thing from the total abstinence which is now advocated 
as being the truest temperance, in the matter of alcoholic beverages. The thing 
commended, in their case, is not particularly their abstaining either from wine or 
from civilization, but their prompt, unflinching obedience in the face of temptation 
in its most plausible form. If we let the mention of wine in the lesson serve to call 
especial attention to the question of alcohol-drinking, and our duty in the matter ; 
and then enforce the principle of unhesitating faithfulness to duty, in this as in 
other matters, even in the face of the most plausible temptations ; we shall thus 
make of it, at least for most men, a total abstinence temperance lesson. 

Jan. 31, 1886. Daniel in Babylon. Dan. i., 8-21. 

"We carelessly allow ourselves to form the habit of speaking of the date when 
the Jews were carried captive to Babylon, as if the deportation were a single 
event, which took place at a particular date. We all know, if we will take the 
trouble to think, that such was not the case. The biblical records, and stUl more 
abundantly the Assyrian records inform us that repeated deportations were 
made, at least from the times of Tiglath-pUezer, whose accession was 140 years 
earlier than that of Nebuchadnezzar. The date proper to be given for the carrying 
of Samaria into exile is the year when Samaria ceased to be a political power ; 
but the actual process of changing the inhabitants, by exportation and importa- 
tion, extended over many years both before and after that date. If Sennacherib 
tells the truth, he carried into exile from Judah an immensely larger number of 
people than Nebuchadnezzar afterward carried away. There are traces of Esar- 
haddon's having carried on the same business, on a large scale, in the times of 
Manasseh. The Palestine which Nebuchadnezzar invaded was a Palestine which 
had already, thanks to his predecessors, become largely a depopulated country. 

The deportations made by Nebuchadnezzar himself constitute a series and 
not a single event. The accounts given in Jeremiah, Kings, Chronicles, and 
Daniel show that they began at the date mentioned in the lesson, nineteen years 
before the burning of the temple, and were repeated at various dates, till after 
the burning of the temple. 
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Much difiSculty has been found in the date given in the first verse of Daniel. 
This affirms that Nebuchadnezzar carried away Daniel and his companions in the 
third year of Jehoiakim ; while the dates given in Kings and Jeremiah make the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar to be the fourth of Jehoiakim. The difiiculty 
spreads itself out into a great number of specifications. They all vanish when we 
take notice that the third year of Jehoiakim, though the twenty-first and last of 
Nabopolassar, was the accession year of Nebuchadnezzar. He was actually on 
the throne for a good part of the year, though the year which is counted as his 
first began with the following new year. There is no need, in this case, even to 
suppose that he may have been called king by anticipation. 

If we accept as historical the sta,tement that in this year, (605 B. C.) the 
Babylonian exile began, with the carrying away of Daniel and his companions, 
then the first year of Cyrus, whether reckoned as 638 or as 636 B. C, is near 
enough to the seventy years commonly mentioned as the duration of the exile, 
for all purposes of accuracy in a round number ; and the difficulties concerning 
this number seventy vanish at once. 

Nebuchadnezzar is one of the historical characters that grow larger, instead 
of dwindling, as we come to know more of him. He was a successful conqueror. 
He knew how to consolidate and administer the empire which he created. He 
was a magnificent builder and patron of art and literature. But there is nothing 
on record concerning him which sets out his wisdom and his other excellencies of 
character in a better light than this account of the civil service training school in 
which Daniel and his companions were placed. The gifted young monarch, at 
the very outset of his reign, took measures to surround himself with a corps of 
young men, illustrious by blood, by personal beauty, by mental and moral gifts, 
carefully trained with reference to efficiency in the public service, and educated 
to personal attachment to the king and his interests. No wonder that in the 
hands of such assistants, the administration was a sviccess. The more one 
studies the details of this training school, the more he sees how admirable it was. 

As we have seen, the carrying away of Daniel occurred but a few months, 
perhaps but a few weeks, after the date of the two previous lessons. It suggests 
to us that there was a very bright side, even to the dark pictures drawn by 
Jeremiah. In the midst of the prevailing wickedness in Judah, there were 
families in which children like Daniel and his friends were reared. The Eefor- 
mation under Josiah was not all external. There were Israelites whose hearts 
had been reached by it, and by the faithful teachings of the prophets. And 
especially there were children, bom and nursed in the very atmosphere of the 
great revival, when the book of the law was found in the temple, who possessed 
the germs of the purest piety and the loftiest manliness. 

It is to be hoped that the temperance teaching in this lesson will not be 
neglected. It is equally to be hoped that it will not be taught in untrue state- 
ments and incorrect reasonings. The mere fact of Daniel's abstinence from the 
king's wine, and his being divinely approved for it, would not be a sufficient 
ground for a like abstinence on our part ; for the circumstances are different 
with us. But with Daniel, in the circumstances in which he was placed, true 
temperance included abstinence from wine-drinking ; and with us, in the circum- 
stances in which we are placed, does it not include the same? Nearly all 
thoughtful and earnest persons, in America, with all charity to those who differ 
with them, answer this question in the affirmative. 
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Januabt 24, 1886. Captivity of Judah, 2 Kings xxv., 1-12. 

In the course of a year or two after Daniel was carried to Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar gained decisive victories over his Egyptian rivals, and afterward gradually 
reduced to subjection all who opposed him in Western Asia. Judah was in a 
state of alternate revolt and submission. At the end of eight years, her king, 
Jehoiachin, was carried captive to Babylon, with a large number of his nobles 
and subjects. His successor, Zedekiah, reigned eleven years. The last three 
years of his reign are those of the events of the lesson. 

It should not escape notice, in reading the accounts given in Kings, Chron- 
icles, and Jeremiah, that, besides the Jews who were taken to Babylon, many 
also are said to have gone to Egypt, and others to have been scattered among the 
peoples near Palestine. Those who were taken to Babylon were more or less 
scattered in different parts of the empire, and wherever they went, they must 
have found remnants of their compatriots of all the twelve tribes, who had been 
removed in previous deportations. 

The central historical fact of the lesson is the downfall of the Jewish state. 
It would be profitable to study the writings of the prophets of the times, with 
reference to the causes of this downfall. They rebuke certain sins, and repre- 
sent that, up to the very last, God was ready to have spared the nation, on 
condition of reformation from those sins. It would be easy, for example, by 
using a concordance on the leading words, to form Bible-readings, bringing out 
the following points: 

1. The great sin rebuked was the deficiency in genuine religious character, 
the lack of a heart that was right with God. 

2. This was exhibited in the matter of public worship, in the worship of 
false gods, in the false worship of Jehovah, in mere formalism of worship, in 
IndifEerence to worship, in Sabbath-desecration. Beform in the matter of Sabbath- 
keeping, and of careful, reverent ministration in public worship, would have 
tended to perpetuate the life of the nation. 

3. It was further exhibited in the matter of the administration of govern- 
ment and of justice. Bribe-taking, indifference to the legal claims of the widow, 
the orphan, the oppressed, are among the most frequent objects of prophetic 
rebuke. Eeform in the administration of civil and judicial affairs would have 
helped prolong the life of the nation. 

4. Greed on the part of the wealthy, and less prominently, unfaithful service 
on the part of the working classes, are matters continually on the lips of the 
prophets. Eeform in the relations between labor and capital would have done 
something toward saving the nation. 

5. Next to idolatry and misgovernment, the prophets insist most on sins 
of intemperance, that is, of drunkenness, riotous living, licentiousness. Beform 
in these matters was needed to save the nation. 

6. The violent deaths of the kings Joash, Amaziah, and Amon, the judicial 
murder of Urijah the prophet, the persecutions suffered by Jeremiah, and other 
like facts in the history constitute a series of exhibitions of sins of lawlessness ; 
often of lawlessness undertaken for the purpose of righting real or fancied 
wrongs. Beform from violent practices, even as a remedy for existing evils, 
would have been effective in preventing the overthrow of the nation. 

Tor instruction in great matters pertaining to national life and prosperity, the 
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history of Israel found in the Bible is worthy of a broader and more thorough 
study than most men are accustomed to give it. 

In the schemes of human history devised by some scholars, it is put down 
that Israel, having accomplished his destiny, ceased to be a power in the world, 
when he was carried to Babylon. It needs but little reflection to enable one 
to see that this is not the case. Saying nothing in regard to the influences that 
have come from Israel through Christ and Christianity, the mere influence of 
Israel as a race was widened by his dispersion among the nations ; and is prob- 
ably larger to-day than it ever was before. 

Febkuabt 7, 1886. The Fieky Furnace, Daniel rri., 16-27. 

We have no means of dating the event here recorded. The three persons 
who were thrown into the furnace were not, as many seem to imagine, mere lads. 
Since they were brought from Judea with Daniel, they had graduated from the 
king's training school, had received appointments in the public service, and had 
■filled them long enough to gain a reputation in them. Beyond this, we have no 
trustworthy information as to the date. We may conjecture that it was not 
much later than the burning of the temple at Jerusalem, possibly earlier than 
that event. 

For some years previously, therefore, the Israelite people had existed mainly 
in three parts. One portion of them were in Palestine under King Zedekiah. 
Jeremiah and other good men were among them, urging them, since the Baby- 
lonian conquest over them was an accomplished fact, to be submissive to their 
conquerors, to turn from their sins, to live as good citizens, to seek that Jeho- 
vah's wrath might be averted from them before their punishment was carried to 
further extremities. They refused the advice of the prophet, and persisted in 
bringing utter destruction upon themselves. A second portion of the people 
are represented to us by Ezekiel and his fellow-captives at the Kiver of Chebar. 
Such bodies of Israelites existed in more than one part of the Babylonian 
empire. Their ranks had been largely re-enforced by the fresh deportations of 
the times of Jehoiachin. To some extent, they were massed together in their 
new settlements, and were not without resources and influence; but their 
standing in these respects, or in respect of culture or character, as we catch 
glimpses of it through the writings of Ezekiel, was not remarkably high. They 
were in danger of degenerating, and were in need of influences coming from 
some direction, to stimulate religious and patriotic feeling among them. The 
third section of the Israelite people was that represented by Daniel and his 
friends. They cannot have been numerous, but they were men of high cult- 
ure, of yet higher moral and spiritual character, occupying prominent positions, 
which they had won by personal merit, and wielding very great influence. On 
the men of this class their countrymen were dependent, in an almost unlimited 
degree, both for political protection and for moral stimulus. Long before 
Jerusalem was captured the fame of Daniel had spread. Among the Jews of 
the captivity, who thought of the rising young statesman as worthy to be com- 
pared with Noah and with Job (Ezek. xiv., 14, 20 ; xxviir., 3). Immense, 
therefore, was the responsibility resting upon these men. It was fortunate 
for Israel and for the world that God's grace made them, at each trial, equal 
to the occasion. 
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The chapter containing the lesson presents us with four types of human 
character, the comparison of which must be instructive. First, we have the 
accusers, practitioners of a sham art, men who maintained a high position by 
practices which were of no real benefit to society. As a class, doubtless, they 
were cultured and kindly ; but they were cruel and unjust as only such men 
can be, in regard to any thing that endangered their position. Then, secondly, 
there were men among the attendants of the king, who were eager to become 
the tools of the wickedness of the accusers, and of what they saw to be the 
unreasonable anger of the king, doubtless expecting to reap personal advantage 
from their undue alacrity to help the great men in doing wrong. It is a typical 
fact that it was these accomplices, and not the principals in the wrong, who 
perished at the mouth of the furnace. Thirdly, there was Nebuchadnezzar, 
lordly and gi-eat, but uncontrolled, ready to sacrifice his own best interests to 
the passion of the moment. He is here exhibited as having his weaknesses, 
as well as his strength. And fourthly, we have the three Hebrew men, unob- 
trusive, competent, conscientious, with supreme faith in God ; and they, as 
against the others, command our verdict of approval. 

Certain questions as to the historicity and the literary character of the Book 
of Daniel may beat be discussed in connection with the next lesson. 
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XII. 

THE IDEA OF REDEMPTION. — FIRST ARTICLE. 

In reading, lately, an account by Prof. Max Miiller of the life of Eammohunr 
Eoy, founder of that society in Brahmanic reform called " the Brahma Samaj," 
my attention was arrested by an incident illustrative of some things in pagan 
sentiment which in a study such as is now proposed we may do well to take along 
with us. Kammohun Eoy, Debendranath Tagore, and Keslmb Chunder Sen 
were leaders in the same effort at reform of the prevalent religion of India; 
Chunder Sen, however, having come somewhat farther in the direction of Chris- 
tianity than either of the others. The first of the three, Eammohun Eoy, re- 
nounced idol-worship when a boy of sixteen, and from that time until his death 
In 1833 devoted himself in efforts to bring back the religion of his country to that 
w^hich he believed to have been its most ancient form, a simple monotheism. He 
sought to unite with this monotheism various features of Christianity, especially 
its moral system, and thus to frame a religion which, based upon the ancient 
Hindu faith, with due reverence retained for the Hindu sacred books, should be 
freed from the oppressive inventions of Brahmanic priestcraft, including that of 
caste, and to add some at least of the salutary elements of the religion of Christ. 
He suffered, in consequence, we are told, " the loss of all things." His course, 
says Prof. Max Miiller, " entailed not only censure and punishment, and the loss 
of the love of his parents : it entailed loss of caste, expulsion from society, loss of 
property. All this Eammohun Eoy was prepared to face : and he had to face it. 



